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In this dispute, Descartes came to the rescue with the doctrine of dualism. He
asserted that, like the universe, human nature is made up of both mind (or soul) and
matter (or body). Man's mind partakes of the mental substance and thus can think and
exert free will whereas the body partakes of the material substance and thus is a
machine obeying scientific and mechanical laws. The dualistic conception of human
nature conceded that the human body is a proper object of scientific study but
reserved the human mind or soul for spiritual and intellectual scrutiny alone.
With regard to the learning process a similar development took place. Empiricists
were inclined to say that man learns about the external world primarily through his
senses of seeing, tasting, touching, hearing, and smelling. Knowledge is built up
through experience coming to the body through the senses. In contrast, rationalists
were inclined to say that man learns best through his mind because sense experience is
limited to the world of physical objects whereas reason can achieve permanent and
absolute truth in the realm of intellect and values. This conception assigned to human
reason a more important place than that of the senses in getting at the knowledge that
lies behind everyday experience. Because of his great reliance upon mathematics as one
of the best examples of achieving universal and certain knowledge, Descartes tended to
support rationalism, but the weight of his influence fell on the side of realistic studies
because of his attacks upon rhetoric and his advocacy of the study of science in the
schools.
Rationalists in education tend to stress the importance of mathematics, lan-
guage, and literature because these studies, they said, develop the reason more
effectively than does empirical science, which, after all, depends upon the vagaries of
sense experience. Until the latter part of the seventeenth century, rationalism was
often closely allied with religion, but Hobbes and Bacon had fired the opening guns for
empiricism, soon to be supported by Locke and by Hume and by the eighteenth-
century philosophes. In any case, the claim of experimental science to be the chief
exponent of human reason was being staked out in the early modern period; it was to
be developed with great enthusiasm during the eighteenth-century Enlightenment.
Meanwhile, the main line of educational development in the West was to be shaped by
other, more powerful forces.
B.   THE THREE R's OF WESTERN EDUCATION
The three major movements of thought that enlisted the intellectual energies and
loyalties of Western educators are well-known to the readers of European history
under the familiar headings of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and Realism (the
scientific revolution). In the schools of the West these three R's took the form of
Renaissance studies of classical humanism, religious studies appropriate to the Protes-
tant or Catholic creeds, and realistic studies based upon the method of science and its
application to human welfare.
In the period from 1400 to 1700 all three R's took the mantle of educational
reform movements. Humanists set out to reform the medieval curriculum by ousting
the "blotterature" of scholastic and Aristotelian studies in favor of genuine classical
literature. Protestants set out to reform the medieval Catholic curriculum in favor of
the original Christine doctrines as they viewed them. Realists set out to reform the